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Grand Prix, Venice, 1952; New York Film Critics' Award; Special 
Academy Award: etc. 


Running time: 89 minutes 


FORBIDDEN GAMES 
by 
Pauline Kael 


This is perhaps the greatest war film since LA GRANDE ILLUSION-- 
neither, it should be noted, deals with actual warfare. The director, Rene 
Clement, is well known for such films as BATTLE OF THE RAILS, LES 
MAUDITS, M. RIPOIS, GERVAISE, but none of these approaches the 
stature of FORBIDDEN GAMES. Nor do his other films approach 
FORBIDDEN GAMES in mood or style; the cold irony which is one of his 
strongest characteristics is here transformed by love and tenderness-- 
it becomes lacerating. FORBIDDEN GAMES is so fully felt that Clement's 
method of presentation--a series of harsh contrasts between the intuitive, 
almost lyric understanding of the two children and the ludicrous, bestial 
human comedy of the adults--is an act of kindness to the audience: 
without the contrasts we would dissolve in tears of pity for us all. 


If you are one of those Americans who think that American taste is 
not up to European taste, may we point out that in Paris itself, this film 
was a commercial disaster until it was awarded the Grand Prix at Venice. 
Whatever your judgment of the work as film art (though a masterwork, it 
has many imperfections), FORBIDDEN GAMES is one of that small body 
of film experiences that does not leave you quite the same. (f you "think 
you may have seen it, but aren't sure''--you haven't seen it.) 

FORBIDDEN GAMES begins in 1940 on a crowded highway outside 
Paris; suddenly, German planes swoop down and strafe the refugees. A 
delicately beautiful 5-year-old girl (Brigitte Fossey) gets up and wanders 
away from the dead bodies of her parents, clutching her dead puppy in her 
arms. A farm boy (11-year-old Georges Poujouly) finds her and takes her 
home to his crude, backward peasant family. The two children become 
playmates: their game--their passion--is tocollect dead animals for their 
private cemetery, and for this game, they steal crosses from churches 
and graveyards. 

The film is a tragi-comic fable on the themes of love, innocence, 
Christianity, war, and death. Its methods are suggestive rather than 
explicit. For example, there is no explanatory voice to tell us that 
Paulette is displacing emotion from her dead parents to the dead dog, and 
then to other dead animals and insects--we experience the displacement. 
It is only if we wish to that we may interpret Paulette's discovery and 
attachment to the symbols of death as a parody of the Church's fixation on 
death; in this interpretation, Paulette's and Michel's game is secret and 
forbidden because the cemetery game has become the province--the 
monopoly--of the Church. As a parallel, we have the peasants' confused, 
helpless attitude toward death, which is revealed in the film's comic high- 
point: a mother's attempt to give her dying son a purge. 


These contrasting attitudes toward death arise from contrasting kinds 
of innocence--each illuminating the other. Paulette's purity contrasts 
with her coquetry toward Michel, her inflexible dedication to the game. 
It is a babes-in-the-woods kind of innocence--only the woods are a 
cemetery. She and Michel are gentle with each other, and though helpless 
when attacked by adults, they are impervious and wise: they know adults 
are enemies to be manipulated or feared. The peasants have their own 
horrifying innocence: they are not the warm, earthy characters of Marcel 
Pagnol; though well-intentioned, they are quarrelsome, animalistic, 
stupid, superstitious, ignorant. They take Christian rituals and symbols 
at the most literal level; they haven't enough mental range or religious 
feeling to understand other emotional uses for these symbols. Michel is 
betrayed by his father not from malignance but out of that true abyss in 
which parents don't think the promises they give to children count. Because 
none of this is overstated or even stated, the delicately balanced themes 
achieve a poetic statement. 


Pauline Kael, a leading American film critic, is heard on radio station 
KPFA, Berkeley, California and writes for the leading British film 
journal, Sight and Sound. 
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Nobody points out--even in an ironic aside--what is indeed an ironic 
aside to that whole conception: that the adults, so shocked by the theft of 
the burial crosses, are not at all shocked, or even much concerned, by 
the game of war and death happening a few miles away. 

The film plays a subtle game in our imaginations--a game of lost and 
found. Paulette, the orphaned Parisian, is as lost with the peasant family 
a few miles from Paris as she would be with a tribe in deepest Africa; the 
peasants with their Christian symbols are as strangeto her as witch-doctors 
throwing ju-ju bones. Tothe peasants she is a charming toy, but irrelevant 
to their lives. With Michel, Paulette is happy and safe--emotionally she 
has been found. When is she more in contact with "reality": when she is 
with Michel or when she has been separated from him--when the "authorities" 
of the Red Cross have her marked (and incorrectly identified)? FORBIDDEN 
GAMES ends in pure tragedy--in one of the most desperately painful of.all 
closing sequences. The ending is an opening into chaos: our normal 
complacencies, our little reassurances, are stripped away, and we, with 
the child, are lost. 


Scanned from the collections of the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from the National Historical 
Publications and Records Commission. 
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